


T year has been a very trying 
time for all of us. The rate 
increase, labor negotiations, the 
proposed legislation—all have 
created stresses and strains. 

It’s very important now that 
these things are behind us to take a 
good hard look at where we’re go- 
ing. Most importantly, this is the 
time to iron out any remaining dif- 
ferences and prepare, as a team, to 
tackle the really big issues ahead 
of us. 

We should recognize that a 
growing attack is being mounted 
against our monopoly on letter 
mail. Serious forays are also being 
made into other classes of mail by 
alternate delivery systems. Not too 
far down the road is the growing 
threat of “electronic banking” and 
the diversion of other business mail 
to electronic communications. And 
all this is happening while our par- 
cel post volume continues to erode. 
Taken all together, these constitute 
challenges as serious as any we 
have ever faced in our history. Our 
future is truly on the line. 

Until now, some have presumed 
that just because the Postal Service 
always has been, it always will be. 
But we can no longer safely make 
that assumption. 

Just look what has happened to 
our parcel post volume: In the 
1950s, we handled more than a 
billion parcels a year; last year that 
figure dropped to just over 300 mil- 
lion. And while our overall volume 
growth this year and next looks 
good, we must recognize that our 
share of the communications mar- 
ket is diminishing. In 1945, we 
handled one out of every three mes- 
sages conveyed in the United States, 
while we now handle only one out 
of every five. 

It wasn’t too many years ago that 
we were just one of many door-to- 


door services. There was the milk- 
man, the vegetable man, the dry- 
cleaner and even the family doctor 
who came to your home. Today, 
we're the sole survivor—the only 
people, if you will, who still make 
house calls. And there are many 
people in this country—some in 
pretty high places—who feel we’ve 
outlived our usefulness, too. 

But, in my opinion, they couldn’t 
be more wrong. We still provide a 
necessary, valuable service, and I 
am convinced that we can meet the 
challenges ahead if we put aside 
our differences and commit our- 
selves to working together as a 
team. 

I intend to do everything I can 
to keep our business—to reduce 
our costs as a means of holding 


down rates, to develop new serv- 
ices and rate strategies, and to im- 
prove the programs we have. But, 
you have to help. 

We've already made progress. 
For instance, we recently applied to 
the Postal Rate Commission for 
lower rates on parcel post—a first 
in our history. We have also made 
efforts to improve our rate struc- 
ture. 

We've already begun developing 
new programs, such as Express 
Mail and Presort, but they will suc- 
ceed only if everyone works to 
make them succeed. Our efforts to 
control our costs and keep our rates 
competitive will succeed only if 
everyone cooperates. Likewise our 
attempts to improve our public 
image will succeed only if each and 
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every one of us is conscious at all 
times that everything we do while 
in uniform, that everything we say 
to a customer, reflects on the Postal 
Service. 

Nothing pains me more than to 
receive a letter from someone who 
has been treated rudely by a postal 
employee. There is no excuse for 
that. The same goes for bad-mouth- 
ing our own service. To meet the 
challenges ahead we need more 
public respect and support, and the 
only way we'll get that is by keep- 
ing our internal disputes internal, 
being courteous to every customer 
and giving the service we each ex- 
pect for ourselves. 

I realize that courteous treatment 
of our own employees is just as 
important, and I am committed to 
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improving our internal relations 
and restoring the sense of pride 
that has always been the hallmark 
of the Postal Service in the past. 

I don’t promise things are going 
to be perfect, but I am determined 
that we are going to start showing 
more concern for people. 

When you have criticisms or 
problems with postal policies, take 
them to your supervisor. If that 
doesn’t work, go to his boss. It is 
the responsibility of every super- 
visor and postmaster to listen to his 
or her employees, and I expect that 
to be done. 

Likewise, if you have a griev- 
ance, handle it within the pre- 
scribed system. But it is far better 
to talk things out informally than to 
clutter up the formal grievance 








process. We can resolve most prob- 
lems or disputes amicably and re- 
sponsibly, as long as we approach 
things as friends, rather than as 
adversaries. 

I place a premium on being as 
responsive and honest as I can be. 
And I expect the same of everyone 
else—whether dealing with a cus- 
tomer or a fellow member of the 
Postal Service. This attitude is 
absolutely essential if we’re going 
to work as a team to keep our 
business. 

One thing we should not expect 
is any help from the outside. If 
we’re going to beat back these 
challenges to our future, we’re 
going to have to do it ourselves. 

Some of you may still think 
Congress will come to our rescue 
like it did in the past with renewed 
subsidies. Maybe, but, in my opin- 
ion, those days are gone. The mood 
of the American taxpayer—as 
demonstrated by Proposition 13 
is dead set against it. Furthermore, 
I think we are better off to make 
our own way as much as possible. 

That does not mean that I rule 
out any changes in the law. To the 
contrary, I intend to work with 
Congress on whatever legislative 
adjustments must be made to en- 
able us to retain and expand our 
level of service. I am willing to 
look at all the options, listen to all 
suggestions and consider whatever 
solutions seem workable. 

But, no matter what happens, the 
burden of responsibility for the fu- 
ture of the Postal Service is ours, 
and ours alone. That future de- 
pends on each and every one of us, 
and how well we do our jobs. 
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William F. Bolger 
Postmaster General 
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A Q&A with FF 
DPMG James V.P. Conway, 
USPS'’s chief negotiator 


‘Tier are a number of significant 
changes in the new National 
Agreement with the American 
Postal Workers Union, the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Car- 
riers, and the Mail Handlers—a 
total of 520,000 employees. To 
clarify some of these changes, the 
Postal Life Advisory Board posed 
some questions for Deputy Post- 
master General James V. P. 
Conway, management's chief nego- 
tiator during the recent bargaining. 
The Advisory Board consists of 
a representative from each region 
and includes three craft people and 
generally a postmaster and a su- 
pervisor. Its purpose is to help 
decide what stories and features 
appear in this magazine. Here are 


their questions and Conway’s an- 
swers: 

Q: What do you see as the major 
changes in the National Agree- 
ment? 

A: First, and probably most im- 
portant from the employee’s 
standpoint, is the wage package. 
The National Agreement provides 
wage and cost-of-living adjust- 
ments totaling 21.3% over the life 
of the contract, assuming an annual 
inflation rate during the next three 
years of 61/2% a year. That means 
the average bargaining unit salary 
will be approximately $19,200 at 
the end of the contract. 

There are a number of other 
significant changes. 

For example, based on Special 
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Mediator/ Arbitrator James J. 
Healy’s award, the Postal Service 
will have the flexibility to lay off 
regular employees hired after Sept. 
15, 1978. These employees must 
accumulate six continuous years 
of service to receive layoff protec- 
tion. This provision is effective 
July 20, 1979. Employees hired on 
or before Sept. 15, 1978 will have 
lifetime job protection against lay- 
off. 

The provisions regarding Article 
XIII, Assignment of II] or Injured 
Employees, have been strengthened 
by adding a third physician to re- 
solve disputes over the physical 
condition of employees requesting 
permanent or temporary light duty. 

Under safety and health, we have 





agreed to expand the involvement 
of the unions during scheduled 
safety inspections. 

Major improvements were made 
in the grievance-arbitration proce- 
dure, as of Feb. 1, 1979, which 
should make the process faster and 
more effective. 

In a very important move, we 
have removed counseling as a form 
of discipline. Instead, we have 
added language providing for dis- 
cussions which are non-disciplinary 
actions and non-grievable. This 
provision should provide for more 
sharing of information, for calling 
attention to deficiencies in a con- 
structive manner, and for discuss- 
ing good performance as well. I be- 
lieve that we can reduce job frus- 
trations and conflicts if we can talk 
problems out at an early stage, be- 
fore the parties become too rigid 
in their positions. 

In Article XXVIII we included 
new language that permits us to 
collect, through payroll deductions, 
Postal Service claims for shortages 
in fixed credits, loss or damage to 
the mails, or damage to Postal Serv- 
ice property and vehicles. In addi- 
tion, if a claim is for more than 
$200, we will delay collection until 
any grievance of the matter is dis- 
posed of first. 

Also, the parties stressed their 
commitment to the vitality of the 
Program for Alcoholic Recovery 
(PAR) in Article XXXV. 

Q: What about the agreement 
with the Rural Letter Carriers? Are 
there other changes there? 

A: As you know, for the first 
time a separate National Agree- 
ment was negotiated with the Na- 
tional Rural Letter Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation, representing about 50,000 
employees. That agreement also 
contained many changes. For in- 
stance, the mileage routes will be 
converted to the evaluated compen- 


sation system through procedures 
which were established in the 
agreement; in addition, the griev- 
ance procedure was revamped, 
which should lead to resolving 
more grievances at the local level 
and expedite the processing of 
cases. As in the other National 
Agreement, counseling was elimi- 
nated as a form of discipline. 
Also, since their membership rat- 
ified the negotiated contract, they 
maintained the no-layoff clause. 





‘Contract 
language alone 
does not make 
for good safety.’ 





Q: Why was July 20, 1979 es- 
tablished as the effective date of 
the Postal Service's right to lay off 
under Article VI? 

A: It was the arbitrator’s deci- 
sion, not something negotiated. 
While his decision does not explain 
why he selected July 20, 1979, cer- 
tain provisions provide some clarifi- 
cation. In particular, the arbitrator 
concluded that the parties should 
attempt to reach agreement con- 
cerning the procedures necessary to 
implement a layoff. To accomplish 
this, the decision provides that the 
Postal Service and the unions shall 
meet over a period of 90 days to 
attempt to agree on such proce- 
dures (by Dec. 14, 1978), and if 
unable to do so then the arbitrator 
will have 60 additional days, or 
until Feb. 14, 1979, to investigate 
and decide any unresolved issues. 

I don’t think the effective date 


of July 20, 1979 is, in any way, 
detrimental to the interests of the 
Postal Service. In fact, during 
negotiations, in attempting to bar- 
gain a change in Article VI, we had 
advised the unions that July 1979 
was agreeable to us. 

Q. How would the permanent or 
temporary transfer of employees 
from location to location be han- 
dled? Will these employees re- 
main covered by the no-layoff pro- 
vision? 

A: Here again, discussions with 
the unions are proceeding, and if 
we do not come to an agreement by 
Dec. 14, the arbitrator will issue a 
binding decision by Feb. 14. Ob- 
viously, the application of the Vet- 
eran’s Preference Act and other 
procedural questions will be taken 
into consideration. 

Q: What will be the impact of 
the new provisions in Article XIII 
concerning the use of a third phy- 
sician in determining an employee's 
medical condition and occupational 
limitations? 

A: We see the new language in 
Article XIII as beneficial to all 
parties—USPS, the unions and the 
employees. It is a practical ap- 
proach to resolving a dispute that 
might otherwise end up in the 
grievance process. 

Experience has shown that when 
such medical disputes end up in 
the grievance-arbitration process, 
we often resort to a third party 
physician to resolve the matter any- 
way. Obviously, when a dispute 
involves a medical question, there is 
little benefit in having it come up 
through the grievance process 
where labor and management rep- 
resentatives are seldom qualified to 
evaluate the varying medical opin- 
ions of the employee’s doctor and 
the Postal Service’s doctor. 

Under the circumstances, the 
concept of using a third party 
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physician at the outset certainly 
has a great deal of merit. It is much 
faster, avoids unnecessary griev- 
ances, and provides for a resolu- 
tion which, in the final analysis, 
arbitrators often resort to. 

It is important to recognize that 
the new provisions in Article XIII 
do not apply in cases where the em- 
ployee’s medical condition arises 
out of an occupational illness or 
injury. In fact, these provisions are 
limited to two specific situations. 

First, when an employee requests 
a permanent light duty assign- 
ment and his physician provides a 
report that he has certain medical 
limitations and the Postal Service 
doctor disagrees with the private 
physician’s report, then the matter 
will be referred for resolution—if 
the union desires—to a third party 
physician. The resolution is limited 
to the medical condition of the em- 
ployee; questions such as whether 
or not there is an appropriate as- 
signment in the facility are not mat- 
ters within the authority of that 
physician. 

Second, where an employee is in 
a light duty assignment and his 
condition is being reviewed by the 


Postal Service to determine whether 
or not he should be continued in 
such assignment; if the Postal 
Service doctor determines that the 
employee is ready to return to his 
regular assignment and the em- 
ployee’s doctor disagrees, a third 
party physician can resolve this 
dispute. 

Q: Will the new contract im- 
prove safety in the Postal Service? 

A: Contract language alone does 
not make for good safety; rather, 
it takes people and their awareness 
of and attention to safety problems 
to make it work. We agreed on 
changes which should facilitate this 
process. 

The specific changes include ex- 
panded union participation in fa- 
cility safety inspections; and in 
those offices where no safety and 
health committee exists, safety and 
health items may be placed on the 
agenda of labor-management meet- 
ings for discussion. 

Q: Does the new contract pro- 
mote a push to an all-regular work 
force? 

A: The new agreement does not 
change existing contract language 
regarding the number of full-time 


employees and part-timers with no 
fixed schedules. However, under a 
Memorandum of Understanding, 
the parties will be exploring possi- 
ble means to create more full-time 
positions, consistent with opera- 
tional needs. 

Q: Are there new limitations on 
mandatory overtime? 

A: There have been no contrac- 
tual changes with respect to over- 
time work. However, we did ad- 
vise the unions that we clearly 
recognized that sustained and ex- 
cessive levels of overtime, particu- 
larly where it is being worked by 
non-volunteers, is not beneficial to 
our employees or the Postal Serv- 
ice. I have asked the Regional Post- 
masters General to review overtime 
usage on an installation-by-instal- 
lation basis to improve our use of 
it. We are monitoring the results 
closely. 

Q: Are any of the call-in rules 
changed, particularly regarding the 
eight-hour mandatory overtime on 
a person’s day off? 

A: There have been no changes 
with respect to the rules that apply 
to “guarantees.” We did vigorously 
propose elimination of the eight- 
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hour call-in guarantee but were un- 
able to reach final agreement to 
eliminate it. 

Q: How long can letter sorting 
machine operators now be detailed 
to their machines—the so - called 
“lock-in” periods? 

A: Under the clerk craft article 
of the 1978 Agreement, the lock-in 
period for current LSM operators is 
180 days from the date of perma- 
nent assignment to the duty assign- 
ment. For an employee on the rolls 
on the effective date of the 1978 
Agreement, who successfully bids 
or is changed to a full-time regular 
machine distribution clerk, the 
lock-in period will be 270 days. An 
employee appointed in the clerk 
craft on or after the effective date 
of the 1978 Agreement and who is 
subsequently converted to a full- 
time regular and assigned to the 
LSM has a lock-in period of 450 
days. 

Q: Will the negotiated two 10- 
minute breaks necessarily expand 
the time required to serve existing 
carrier routes? 

A: No. What the negotiated 
agreement does in this area is to 
establish a formal recognition of 








a practice that has been permitted 
in many post offices for quite some 
time. Management controlled of- 
fice breaks and properly supervised 
street breaks should result in little 
or no loss of productive time when 
compared to productive time now 
used on existing carrier routes. 

Q: Is the new contract conducive 
to creating static routes? If so, how 
will route adjustments be affected? 

A: The new contract has just the 
opposite effect. In the past, where 
conditions remained constant, a 
route may have been considered 
static if the daily workload did not 
fluctuate to any appreciable degree, 
and carrier performance and effi- 
ciency stayed within acceptable 
limits. Annual mail count and in- 
spections were not required for 
those routes. 

Under the terms of the new 
agreement, counts of mail and 
route inspections must be con- 
ducted on each route at least once 
during the life of the contract. 

Q. How has the grievance pro- 
cedure been affected? 

A: The parties have completely 
rewritten the grievance-arbitration 
procedure article. 








For approximately a year prior to 
the beginning of the 1978 negotia- 
tions, a joint study group of union 
and management representatives 
and a neutral arbitrator met and 
discussed the problems they had 
experienced with the previously 
negotiated grievance-arbitration 
procedure. Then, when negotia- 
tions began, a special subcommittee 
was created to negotiate changes in 
Article XV which would improve 
our present procedure. 

While there are many changes in 
this new Article when compared to 
Article XV in the 1975 Agreement, 
the intent of all these changes can 
be summarized as follows: 

(1) To provide a procedure 
which encourages the parties to 
settle grievances at the lowest pos- 
sible level. 

(2) To provide a procedure 
which requires that all the facts 
and issues relating to a grievance 
are developed and exchanged dur- 
ing the earlier grievance steps. 

(3) For those cases which the 
parties cannot resolve, to provide 
a more effective and faster arbitra- 
tion procedure under which these 
cases can be decided. = 





the message. 

And the Postal Service’s 
approach to electronic communica- 
tions means using our traditional 
carrier system to deliver that 
message. 

Electronic mail is nothing new to 
USPS. We've been involved in it 
since 1967, but we’ve been careful 
not to move too far too fast. 

While the full impact of elec- 
tronic message handling upon busi- 
ness and home communications is 
still years away, it would be fool- 
hardy for the Postal Service to 
stand still. 

Changes in the ways business is 
conducted are indeed coming, as 
the growing use of computers at 
checkout counters and “electronic 
banking” indicate. 

The choice the Postal Service 
faces is to adapt to this new wave 
—or be overwhelmed by it. 

Postal employees needn’t worry 
about immediate changes, though. 

As Postmaster General William 
F. Bolger has put it: “The conven- 
tional mail system is growing, with 
record volume expected this year 
and next, and the new employee 
entering the Postal Service today 
can be assured he or she will have 
a full career under this system. But 
we must be ready for the future.” 

To prepare for tomorrow, USPS 
must act today. Here are some of 


T he medium, electronics, brings 


the things we’re getting involved in: 


© Electronic Computer Origi- 
nated Mail (E-COM). Startup of 


this experiment could be as early as 
December. 

© Electronic Message Service 
System (EMSS). While still very 
much in the study stage, good re- 
sults could mean a working system 
by 1984. 

® International Electronic Mes- 
sage Systems, or Intelpost, for In- 
ternational Electronic Post. A one- 
month demonstration is set for 
March, with a possible 12-month 
operational test following that. 

© ZIP Code. We'll be able to take 
fuller advantage of modern equip- 
ment by expanding the five-digit 
system to nine digits starting in 
1981. 

“ All of these applications of the 
use of electronics can be neatly tied 
to the Postal Service’s delivery sys- 
tem,” says Carl C. Ulsaker, Senior 
APMG for Administration. 

Most of the Postal Service’s in- 
volvement in these applications is 
still experimental. Furthermore, the 
Postmaster General has set four 
conditions that must be met before 
any new service using electronics 
is fully implemented. 

1. The financial return must be 
potentially favorable. 

2. It should not be in competi- 
tion with private sector elements 
willing and able to serve the public 
needs at a reasonable price. It could, 
of course, involve cooperative ef- 
forts where the Postal Service can 


provide a unique capability. 

3. It must be consistent with 
broad national policy for informa- 
tion systems. 

4. The substantial resources re- 
quired must not be unduly borne 
by today’s mail user. 

One of the most ambitious of the 
electronic projects is Electronic 
Computer Originated Mail 
(E-COM). 

The idea for developing it came 
from a postal customer, Shell Oil 
Co. Shell proposed testing a serv- 
ice that would enable messages to 
be transferred electronically from 
its communications center in Tulsa, 
OK, to designated post offices. 

In researching this proposal, the 
Postal Service found that many 
other large mailers have a similar 
need for this type of service. 

As a result, 25 post offices and 5 
customers, each representing a 
large industry, will participate in 
the initial test. In addition to Shell, 
the other customers will be an in- 
surance company, a bank, a utility 
and a manufacturing concern. 

E-COM messages will be sent 
electronically from these customers 
directly to Western Union’s com- 
munications center in Middletown, 





VA, and from there to one of the 
25 “serving post offices” in the 
system. 

The 25 were selected on the basis 
of mail processing abilities to serv- 
ice their ZIP Code areas within two 
postal delivery days of receipt of 
the messages. 

Upon receipt at computer ter- 
minals in the serving post offices, 
the messages will be printed and 
enveloped, processed through the 
normal mail stream as First-Class 
Mail, and delivered by regular let- 
ter carrier. 

The Postal Service will assign an 
order of priority by ZIP Code so 
that each serving post office will 
receive first those messages which 
must be dispatched to another post 
office, followed by those whose des- 
tination is within the local post 
office area. 

It is estimated 15 billion pieces 
of current First-Class Mail volume 
is computer-generated business 
mail, consisting primarily of cor- 


respondence, bills and invoices. 

About 750 large mailers have 
sufficient volume and the computer 
capability to take advantage of 
E-COM. The Postal Service pro- 
jects that within five years 230 
million E-COM pieces could be 
converted from first class. 

One of the primary objectives 
during the next 15 months is to de- 
termine customer usage and the 
types of mail that can be sent by 
E-COM. 

There are many potential ad- 


vantages to E-COM. For customers, 


it’s fast, reliable delivery and the 
elimination of considerable internal 
processing costs and supplies. 

For the Postal Service, it’s im- 
proved service, increased revenue, 
reduced processing costs, and ob- 
taining valuable information about 
customer interest. 


E-COM is not much different 
from Mailgram, a joint offering of 
Western Union and USPS. 

The only differences between 
computer-originated Mailgrams 
and E-COM are price and service. 
E-COM will cost the user between 
30 and 55 cents a message, depend- 
ing on volume. Computer-origi- 
nated Mailgrams cost $1.15. 
E-COM will provide two-day serv- 
ice; Mailgram provides next-day 
delivery. But, again, the customer 
will also benefit from E-COM by 
drastically cutting letter prepara- 
tion costs; the computers will do 
most of the work 

Meanwhile, EMSS, for Electronic 
Message Service System, has been 
under study for a number of years. 





Recently, RCA, under contract to 
the Postal Service, completed a 
two-year evaluation of different 
approaches which the Postal Serv- 
ice might follow to gradually build 
on. 

If a policy decision is made to 
proceed, EMSS could become op- 
erational by 1984. Such a system 
would allow the Postal Service to 
accept a paper copy message, con 
vert the material into computer 
form, transmit it electronically to 
its destination (possibly by satel- 
lite) and convert the material back 
to paper copy for delivery by a let- 
ter carrier. 

Intelpost is the name given to our 
international electronic mail test, 
which we are conducting through a 
contract with Comsat, the Com- 
munications Satellite Corp. It in- 
volves using satellites to send fac- 
simile mail and gets under way 
with a one-month demonstration 
this March. 

The experiment will use test mail 
solicited from companies that regu- 
larly use international airmail. Live 
mail will not be handled. 

The postal administrations of 
seven foreign countries (Argen- 
tina, Belgium, West Germany, 
France, Iran, The Netherlands and 
the United Kingdom) will take 
part, sending and receiving mail 
from two U.S. cities, New York and 
Washington, DC. 

Intelpost centers in participating 
post offices here and abroad would 
provide a service window to proc- 
ess carry-in-mail for transmission 
to overseas delivery points. All re- 
ceived messages would have trans- 
mittal instructions as well as in- 
structions for billing and disposi- 
tion of original copy. 

Once the message is received at 
a center, it will be delivered by 
regular mail, special delivery or 
placed in a call-up system for pick- 


up by the addressee. 

Finally, the expansion of ZIP 
Code from five to nine digits will 
allow the Postal Service to take 
fuller advantage of new equipment, 
especially one-line optical character 
readers. These machines will be 
able to do much of the reading, 
coding and sorting operations down 
to carrier route and even city block, 
thus improving efficiency and re- 
ducing our operating costs. 

For mailers, it will mean fewer 
rate hikes, fewer changes in their 
mailing lists, and fewer missent 
pieces. 

The add-on to the ZIP is much 
like the addition of an area code to 
your telephone number. 

The primary users of the ZIP 
Code add-on will be business 
mailers—customers who generate 
large volumes of computer-printed 
addresses and distribute pre- 
printed reply envelopes. 

While we are aware that some 
people will resent adding new 
numbers to their lives, feeling per- 
haps it adds a needless complica- 


tion, we would hope they recognize | 
| 515, 516, 640-647, 653, 660-679, 680- 
| 693, 739 

| St. Louis—620-629, 630-639, 648, 650- 
| 652, 654-658 

| Minneapolis—540, 547, 548, 550-567, 


that this is a relatively small price 
to pay to help move the mail and 
hoid the line on postal costs and 
rates. 

We will strongly encourage use 
of the ZIP Code add-on, but we 
will not require it to be used by the 
average citizen. 

It will take about five years for 
the new ZIP Codes to be fully 
implemented. 

Postmaster General Bolger calls 
the electronic experiments “‘excit- 
ing developments, representing a 
healthy marriage of our traditional 
delivery system with the technical 
systems of the future. 

“No one can predict where com- 
munications will be in the 21st 
century. But whatever happens, 
we'll be ready.” = 
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va ere are the 25 serving post 
Il offices and the ZIP Codes they 
will serve in the electronic Computer 


Originated Mail (E-COM) test. 


POST OFFICE—ZIP CODES SERVED 
Boston — 010-027, 028, 029, 030-038, 
039-049, 050-059, 060-067 

New York—068, 069, 006-009, 090- 





| 149, 070-079, 088, 089 
| Philadelphia—080-087, 169-196, 197- 


199 


| Washington, DC—200-205, 206-209, 


210-219, 220-223, 267 
Pittsburgh, PA—150-168, 260, 439 
Richmond, VA—224-246, 247-259, 


261-266, 268 


Charlotte—270-289, 290-297 
Atlanta—298, 299, 300-306, 308-319, 
350-355, 359-364, 367, 368 

Miami, FL—320-339 
Cincinnati—400-409, 410, 411-418, 
423, 425-427, 430-433, 437, 438, 440- 
458, 470, 471 


| Chicago—424, 460-469, 472-479, 527, 


528, 600-619 
Detroit—434-436, 480-499 
Kansas City, MO—500-514, 520-526, 


570-577, 580-588 


| Milwaukee—530-539, 541-546, 549 
| Dallas—718, 730-738, 740-749, 750- 
| 767 


San Antonio—768-799 
Denver—590-599, 800-816, 820-831, 


840-847 

| Phoenix—850-864, 865, 870-884 
| New Orleans, 
| 387-397, 700-714, 716, 717, 719-722, 
| 724-729 

| Nashville, TN—307, 356-358, 370- 


LA—365, 366, 369, 


385, 386, 420-422, 723 


| Los Angeles—900-935 
| San Francisco—890-898, 936-966, 967, 


968, 969 
Seattle—832-837, 979, 994, 970-978, 
986, 980-985, 987-993, 838, 995-999 
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@ Use extra care with 
kitchen gadgets and 
garden tools 


@ Use gloves to handle 
sharp materials 


@ Use safety guards 
with power tools 
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Good housekeeping helps keep accidents down 
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MAN'S BEST FRIEND. 


Bites thousands of men, 
women and children every year. 
Beware of dangerous dogs. 
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if you drink don't drive — If you drive don't drink 
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Don’t overdo your fun in the sun 
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BON'T MAKE AN 
ASH GF VOURSELF 
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Get help with heavy loads 
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‘Season’s Greetings’ shouldn't be a 
‘Get Well card 
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Give a gift that 


runs on imagination 97% 


~*~, 


instead of batteries. ..{ 


You can do your Christmas shopping for your kids 
right where you work. 

The hobby of stamp collecting can transport 
your children into an exciting world of discovery, 
biography and history and give them knowledge 
they’ll use in school and play. 

Here are three terrific Christmas gift ideas to 
get them started: a 
STAMPS & STORIES. An easy-to-under- 
stand encyclopedia of stamp collecting with 
fascinating stories about stamps. $3.50. 

MINT SETS. A whole year’s worth of 
beautiful and educational U.S. commemo 
rative stamps, plus an album. 1975-1978 
available. $3.50 to $4.50 each. * 
COLLECTING KITS. Beginner 
collections for any child from 6 to 12. 
Each kit has a theme, like sports or 

space, and includes a starter’s guide 

and an album. $2.00. 

4)\U.S. Postal Service 


J ©1978 U.S. Postal Service 



































WHY IS 
EVERYBODY 
SMILING? 


ello. Welcome to Pleasant 


Grove.” 

That’s the message carriers 
in this Salt Lake City bedroom 
community bring to new residents. 

There’s also a calling card fea- 
turing a caricature of a carrier 
saying: 

“Your regular mail carrier is 
_______.. If you have problems, 
please call 785-3231.” 

It’s part of the post office’s cam- 
paign to emphasize friendliness 
through a Welcome Wagon-type 
introduction to a community 
service. 

The 13 people who work in the 
Pleasant Grove Post Office pride 
themselves on the caliber of service 
they provide. 

“It seems like the more mail we 
get, the harder we work and the 


Friendliness comes easily to Pleasant 
Grove postal employees. Above, Carrier 
Gary Perkins shares a light-hearted 
moment with two youngsters. Below, left, 
Carrier Dan Preece swaps a baseball 
yarn, while at right his wife, Lee Ann, with 
their two children, enjoys a chuckle with 
Window Clerk Chet Aiken. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY PATRICK S. McCABE 


more willing we are to help each 
other,” says Robert Cornaby, who 
retired recently as postmaster. 

In the past few years, Pleasant 
Grove’s population surged 51%, 
adding 235 deliveries in 1977 alone. 

Cornaby says the employees take 
pride in their work. “It’s seen in 
the way they dress, for instance. 
Everyone here dresses neatly and 
works professionally. We’re often 
complimented for the speed and 
efficiency of our operation, and 
we’re most pleased when someone 
notices how we all help each other.” 

Because morale is so high, there 
is virtually no turnover among em- 
ployees. And for 12 years, no one 
in the office even filed a grievance. 

Gary Perkins, a carrier for 13 
years, says, “Service is No. 1. 1 do 
a good job and give service as the 
first priority—that’s what people 
are paying for.” And Perkins feels 
the good relationship at the office 
exists because “everyone knows his 
job and does it well.” 

Stan West, a window clerk, has 
eight children. He quips that he 


still likes to be friendly and joke 
with his customers. “Sometimes, 
though, you get people who are 
crabby. People are funny. They 
feel they can crab at you and expect 
nothing back. Once in a while I 
trick ‘em out of their mood and get 
them to smile. I just enjoy having 
a good time as a part of life. That 
attitude, though, has to come from 
the individual. Most of us are will- 
ing to go the extra step to reach 
out and be friendly.” 

Chet Aiken, a window clerk for 
10 years, also likes his association 
with customers. “The job is more 
enjoyable when it’s personalized. 
Just getting to know people is fun. 
I like to stay busy, too; it makes 
the day go better because I feel 
more productive and useful.” 

One customer pointed out in 
a recent letter to the Provo, UT, 
Herald newspaper: “In Pleasant 
Grove they not only are efficient 
but so friendly that they make you 
feel they’re truly glad to see you, 
and that’s nice in today’s busy and 
sometimes unfriendly world.” 




















he 13-cent stamp lives—and 

it’s saving the Postal Service 

and its customers valuable 
time and money. 

Postal employees are seeing more 
first class with 13-cent precanceled 
stamps or 13-cent meter imprints as 
presorted mail gains wider accept- 
ance among customers. 

Yes, regular First-Class Mail 
costs 15 cents for the first ounce or 
less. But Presorted First Class is 
only 13 cents for the first unit of 
weight. 

Presort makes the Postal Service 
more competitive. For instance, be- 
fore it was introduced a number of 
utility companies were experiment- 
ing with having their employees de- 
liver bills. While.all First-Class 
Mail, including Presorted First, is 
protected by the Private Express 
Statutes, businesses can have their 
own employees deliver mail with- 
out breaking the law. 

The telephone and other types of 
electronic communications repre- 
sent additional competition. With a 
lower Presort rate, however, the 
Postal Service hopes to keep more 





of the business of large customers 
who could seek other means of 
sending bills, notices and routine 
information. 

Presort was introduced in 1976 
with a rate of 12 cents for the first 
ounce. However, with the rate only 
one cent less than the cost of mail- 
ing a regular letter at the time, only 
the largest business mailers thought 
it was worth the time and expense 
to separate their letters by ZIP 
Code, bundle them with rubber 
bands and take them to a desig- 
nated mail acceptance unit. 

Smaller businesses became inter- 
ested, however, when a two-cent 
differential was introduced earlier 
this year. 

In 1977, the first full year for 
Presort First-Class Mail, the vol- 
ume was 2.2 billion pieces out of 
the 54 billion for all types of first 
class. This year the volume is ex- 
pected to jump to 3.6 billion. 

The potential is much larger. 
Headquarters’ Customer Services 
Department believes that 11 billion 
pieces out of the current 55 billion 
in first class could be economically 








Presorting saves 


presorted in customers’ mailrooms. 

To qualify for the lower rate, a 
customer must deposit at least 500 
pieces at one time and hold a $30 
annual permit. The rule for presort- 
ing says that when 10 or more 
pieces have the same five-digit ZIP 
Code, they must be tied out to this 
post office or delivery unit. After 
this mail has been removed, the 
customer must prepare a three- 
digit bundle if there are 50 or more 
pieces for a sectional center. 

Presorting benefits customers a 
number of ways. Customer presort- 
ing costs range from 4/10ths of a 
cent up to 11 cents, in most cases. 
This translates into net savings for 
them of from $5 to $16 per thou- 
sand pieces of mail. 

And as they get more into pre- 
sorting, many of them are finding 
benefits beyond that of postage 
savings. 

The Bank of Virginia, for in- 
stance, discovered that with its pre- 
sorted Master Charge billings ac- 
counts showed more interest in the 
advertising inserts enclosed. With 
presorting, the bank knows the 














mailers money 


exact number of statements it will 
be sending to sectional centers in 
Northern Virginia, where many 
federal government workers live, 
and the number that will be ad- 
dressed to “Southside” Virginia, 
where there are many farmers. By 
offering advertisers specific mar- 
kets, the bank has increased the de- 
mand for advertising stuffers. 

Faster and more consistent mail 
service is another benefit. 

Florida’s Department of Profes- 
sional and Occupation Regulation 
found that presorting gives it next- 
day delivery for most mail bearing 
a Florida address. 

In Oregon, the state presorted 
500,000 refund checks, mailing 
them from Salem, the capital, on a 
Monday afternoon. They were de- 
livered the next morning to all but 
the most distant parts of this large 
state. By getting delivery to every 
family expecting the check, the 
State of Oregon avoided all the 
phone calls and letters asking 
“where’s my money?” 

Business mailers are also finding 
that presorting can give them more 

















consistent delivery. Continental 
Telephone Co.’s monthly bills go 
out from the firm’s service center in 
Northern Virginia to hundreds of 
small communities east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

If Continental mails presorted 
statements on a Tuesday to a little 
town in the woods of Northern 
Maine, the company is confident 
the entire bundle will be delivered 
on Thursday. None of the pieces 
will be delayed by missorts or be- 
cause some of the mail was worked 
on a later tour at one of the mail 
processing points between Virginia 
and Maine. 

When the U.S. National Bank of 
Oregon entered the Presort pro- 
gram two years ago, its employees 
were surprised to find a large num- 
ber of errors as they presorted the 
monthly checking account state- 
ments to ZIP Codes. 

Carlyle Jensen, manager of dis- 
tribution services at this bank in 
Portland, says when an address 
slips out of the window area, for 
example, “we see the problem be- 
fore it ever gets to the post office. 
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As a result, few pieces come back 
from the post office because they 
were not metered or the address 
cannot be read.” 

The idea behind the presorting of 
First-Class Mail is simple. It is 
easier for a computer to arrange ad- 
dresses by ZIP Codes before they 
are printed than it is to sort them as 
letters. 

The computer can tell employees 
in a company mailroom how many 
pieces of mail they will have for 
each ZIP Code. 

If the printout says that there 
will be 15 letters to a five-digit 
ZIP, the employee knows he will 
have a “direct” bundle. And the 
computer can tell how many pieces 
will be left for the entire sectional 
center after the directs have been 
removed. If there are more than 50 
pieces, they will qualify for a three- 
digit bundle. 

Tied with Postal Service rubber 
bands and with the stick-on labels 
affixed to the lower left corner of 
the top piece in the bundles, the 
presorted mail is ready to go 
straight through to delivery units.@ 








THE 'AINNERS 


Nearly 5,300 postal employees entered the Signs of Safety Contest in the July-Aug. 
1978 issue of Postal Life. There were five winners, selected at random from the correct entries. 






































First Prize ($150) 

Steve Holler of DeForest, WI, 
LSM operator, Madison, WI, 
Post Office. 


Second Prize ($100) 

William A. Lowe of Taylor, MI, 
letter carrier, Taylor Post 
Office. 


Third Prize ($75) 

Adrienne Wells of Wappingers 
Falls, NY, part-time 

flexible clerk, Hughsonville, 
NY, Post Office. 


Fourth Prize ($50) 

Barbara Rack of Miami, FL, 
ZMT operator, Miami General 
Mail Facility. 


Fifth Prize ($25) 

Shirley Butler of Council 
Bluffs, IA, part-time flexible 
clerk, McClelland, IA, Post 
Office. 





Those entering the contest had to match each 
of 20 safety signs with the most appropriate 
safety message. Here are the answers: 


This shaped sign indicates a school 
and means proceeding with extreme care. 


Don't be half safe, come to a full stop. 

Don’t drink while driving. 

This shaped sign warns of a railroad crossing. 
Test your brakes and shift to a lower gear. 


Pedestrians always have the right of way. 


This shaped sign conveys traffic regulations, 
such as do not enter and no left turn. 


Slow down when approaching a curve. 
Use your rear and side view mirrors. 


This shaped sign means yield the right of way 
by slowing down or stopping if necessary. 


Children should be seen and not hurt. 
Caution’s the best bet when roads are wet. 
This shaped sign means no passing. 

Slow down when approaching an intersection. 


Buckle up for safety. 


This shaped sign warns of dangerous or unusual 
road conditions, such as a curve or side road. 


Your half of the road isn’t the middle. 


Obey all speed limits. 


This shaped sign means come to a full stop 
and be sure the way is clear before proceeding. 


[6] When this traffic signal is steady, it 
means clear the lane. 








KEEPING POSTED 


\ii/e all know that many letter carriers give a little extra 

in serving their customers. John Ledford of the 

Park Road Station in Charlotte, NC, is typical. A story in 

the Charlotte Mai/ Dispatch, the post office newsletter, 

quotes one of Ledford’s customers, Mrs. J. Yike: “| hada 

severe virus attack . . . for three weeks so | was unable 

to cut my grass. In desperation, | put my lawnmower 

outside with a sign on the power pole asking for help. 
Mr. Ledford told me if | didn't 
find anyone by the following 
day he would come after 
work and do it for me. He did 
and can you imagine my 
surprise when he did it for 
no money. | did expect to 
pay, but he said he just did it 
for me because | needed 
help.”’ 


js\ combined Postal Service-industry task force will 
recommend changes to the Postmaster General by 
year-end dealing with competitive alternate delivery serv- 
ices that threaten to erode bulk third-, second- and spe- 
cial rate fourth-class mail and thus cost the loss of postal 
jobs. After seeing private delivery firms make crippling 
inroads in the parcel post area, the Postal Service is at a 
crossroads where decisions made now could enable us 
to compete against similar inroads in other threatened 
classes of mail. Francis X. Biglin, Senior Assistant Post- 
master General for Finance, is directing the task force’s 
efforts, and he’s excited about its prospects. ‘The ap- 
proach that we're taking now gives us an opportunity to 
get the postal system ready for the 21st century. Frankly, 
| think the U.S. Postal Service is the best alternative to 
alternate delivery systems, and we are going to work hard 
to keep it that way.” 


le mini-stamp depicting the Indian Head Penny has 
proved successful and more small size stamps are in 
the works. The 13-cent mini, about a third smaller than 
standard regular-issues, was tested from mid-January 
until postage rates changed last May. Two-thirds of nearly 
16,000 customers polled—including stamp collectors— 
liked the smaller stamp, 
and tests also indicated the 
mini is compatible with post 
office facing and canceling 
machines. Thus, develop- 
ment work has started on a 
20-stamp mini-stamp 
booklet to be placed on sale 
next year and a 150-stamp 
pane expected to be sold in 
1980. 


j{ts “Shop Early, Mail Early’’ time again. The Christmas 
mailing program is a cooperative effort involving the 
Postal Service, retailers and greeting card publishers 
Posters about this annual theme will appear in all post 
office lobbies as well as retail and greeting card stores 
during the holiday mailing season. Television and radio 
stations are donating air time and magazines are 
contributing space to publicize the need to shop early, 
mail early so that cards and packages will arrive on time. 
TV and stage actress Alice Ghostley will play Mrs. Santa 
Claus in the TV public service commercials, and 
Andy Williams will sing on 
the radio spot announce- 
ments. Customers will also 
be reminded to wrap pack- 
ages properly (tips on 
proper packaging will 
appear in a brochure avail- 
able in post office lobbies), 
write legibly, include return 
addresses and use correct 
ZIP Codes. 


Bors employees invest close to $200 million a year in 
U.S. Savings Bond purchases—and that's about 36% 
of the total amount invested in bonds by all federal civilian 
employees. This year 76% of all regular paid employees 
are enrolled in the payroll savings plan, a 4% jump over 
the year before. ‘These accomplishments are truly excep- 
tional,’ says Postmaster General William F. Bolger, ‘‘and 
they reflect on the caliber of our employees who deliver 
not only the mail but also involvement as citizens of the 
community and the country.” 


em U.S. Patent and Trademark Office recently regis- 

tered the term First-Class Mail and the slogan 

“Here Today ... There Tomorrow,”’ used for Express Mail, 

as service marks of the Postal Service. Trademarks and 

service marks must be capitalized as proper nouns and 

may also be identified by ® which means registered 

The Postal Service seal and other trademark figures must 

always be identified by ®. Other USPS trademarks or 

service marks are: ZIP Code, Express Mail, Express Mail 
Programmed Service, 
Controlpak (a discontinued 
service), U.S. Mail, United 
States Postal Service, the 
Postal Service emblem and 
the U.S. Mail emblem, Mr. 
ZIP and the figure of Mr. ZIP 
(also discontinued), and the 
distinctive red, white and 
blue color scheme of postal 
vehicles. 

















Leroy Green 


eroy Green has given up the 
tempo of the LSM and gotten 
down full time to the disco beat. 

Green, 33, writer of a number of 
disco hit songs, left the Philadel- 
phia Post Office after seven years 
as an LSM operator to concentrate 
on song writing and to return to 
college to major in music. 

He's hit it big with several songs 
The latest, ‘‘Disco Inferno,” is one 
of the top numbers in the movie 
“Saturday Night Fever” starring 
John Travolta. 

Green originally wrote that song 
for The Tramps, a popular disco 
group. “‘l write the lyrics and Ron 
Kersey, a musician, writes the 
music,”’ Green says. 

Other songs he’s written are 
“Love Epidemic,” ‘‘Soul Searchin’ 
Time,” and ‘‘Love Per Hour.” 

When Green gets an inspiration 
for a song, he hums the melody 
into a tape recorder. ‘‘l feel the 
melody inside me,”’ he adds. 

“Disco Inferno,” he says, ‘‘is the 
ultimate disco idea.” @ 














; n lron Mountain, MI, where the 
daily winter temperature hovers 
around zero degrees Fahrenheit, 
Gerald Andreini pursues his hobby 
of ice sculpting. 

Andreini, a distribution clerk in 
the Iron Mountain Post Office, 
makes the large snow and ice 
sculptures in his front yard. 

“It all started one day over 10 
years ago,”’ he says, “when | got 
bored watching the old television 
set.”’ 

Andreini’s scenes in past 
winters have included Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs, a multi- 
figure Bicentennial sculpture 
featuring Paul Revere on an 8-ft. 
high horse accompanied by the 
Spirit of ’76 trio (drummer, fifer, 
flag bearer), and a huge heart 
inscribed to his wife, Patt, for 














Gerald Andreini 

their 25th wedding anniversary. 

“This winter | plan to doa 
sculpture honoring Iron Mountain's 
Centennial celebration. It wiil 
include a miner and a lumberjack, 
representing the two major indus- 
tries in our city. There'll also be a 
guy with the figure ‘100.’ ’’ 

Andreini is not worried about 

















running out of snow. He says 
Iron Mountain averages about 70 
inches a winter, with the first 
good snowfall in November or 
early December. 








Betty Rice, before 


Betty Rice, after 


eight has always been a 
problem for Betty Rice, a 


window/utility clerk in the Down- 
town Station in Pensacola, FL. 

A few years ago, when she 
tipped the scales at 296 pounds, 
she decided to do something. 
“Overweight is one of the most 
difficult problems a person can 
have,” the 10-year postal veteran 
says. “You've got to convince 
yourself that you must get on a 
diet and stay there. The determi- 
nation starts in your head. | told 
myself | didn't deserve this prob- 
lem, and there was something | 
could do about it by facing it.’’ 

Rice joined TOPS, for Take Off 
Pounds Sensibly, a national diet 
club, and within a year she had 


halved her weight—to 148 pounds. 


Her dress size shrank from a 
massive 52 to a demure 12, and 
in 1976 she was named TOPS 
Florida State Queen for her 
achievement. 

“I've been able to maintain my 
current weight for the past two 
years,’ she says proudly. ‘‘l still 
have to be very carefu! what | eat, 
and | keep exercising. I’m 
enjoying life for the first time.” @ 











Harry Kizirian 


O ne among only 174. That's 
Harry Kizirian, postmaster of 
Providence, RI, who was inducted 
recently into Rhode Island's Hall 
of Fame 

The Hall recognizes outstand- 
ing achievement by native and 
adopted Rhode Islanders who 
have contributed to the state's 
heritage, and its members include 
18 Olympic athletes, three former 
governors, a Metropolitan Opera 
singer and a scattering of movie 
stars. 

Kizirian was honored for his 
contributions as Providence 
postmaster since 1961 (his postal 
career began as a Custodian in 
1942), his community activities, 
and his war record. Kizirian was 
the state’s most decorated marine 
in World War Il. @ 


1 by newest addition to Postal 
Life's Advisory Board is 

Arnold R. Elias, management sec- 
tional center manager/postmaster, 
Tucson, AZ. 

Elias, a native Tucsonian, joined 
the Postal Service in 1962 as a 
confidential assistant to the Post- 
master General. He moved to the 
Bureau of Personnel in Washing- 














ton and then became an employee 
relations officer in the old Denver 
Region. He was named Tucson's 
postmaster in 1965 

Elias, who attended law school 
has also been a school teacher 
and a member of Arizona's state 
legislature 

He has been and is active in 
numerous organizations, including 
the Arizona Philatelic Rangers, a 
stamp club. @ 
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POSTMASTERS 

When an employee move please remind that 
person to fill out PS form 1216 (Employee 
Current Mailing Address) and to submit it to 
the personnel office in the ¢ t office where 
he work making certain the empl 

Social Security Number 

finance number are included. Do not 

change of address to Postal life 
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